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perience be formed of the art and intrigue con- 
stantly practiced to bias and lead one another to 
carry points and serve private ends. We here 
see how few men have a sufficient stock of in- 
tegrity to support them upright through all the 
intricacies of state policy; and it is this that 
makes it so dangerous for a religious mind to be 
concerned in such a scene of cunning, so full of 
snares to lead from the line of duty and the 
path of an upright, honest man. But he who 
hath strength sufficient to preserve his integri- 
ty unsoiled is in a station to do great good to 
his fellow men and may honor his Maker, and 
be as good a Christian in the Legislature as out 
of it. But power, either religious or civil, hath 
a natural tendency to lead the mind from the 
humility, meekness and simplicity of a truly 
Christian spirit, and therefore never helps for- 
ward, and seldom fails of retarding, in a less or 
greater degree, a religious progress, and requires 
in those clothed therewith great circumspection.”’ 

David Cooper’s unswerving uprightness as a 
legislator procured for him unlooked for respect, 
rendered his seat a much more easy one, and 
abundantly illustrated the proverb that “‘ honesty 
is the best policy.” 

The “resolutions” above referred to, may be 
profitable to others who are called to like respon- 
sibility. After a preamble which rehearses the 
circumstances by which he was involuntarily 
called into public life, he proceeds: “ Well, [ 
am resolved to act the part of an honest man. 
[ have nothing to hope or to fear. I will court 
no man’s smiles, nor fear his frowns. If this 
course gain me the former, it will please,—if 
the latter, it will not disturb me. I have no 
private views to serve; I covet no post in any 
man’s gift. I am determined to study the good 
of my constituents, and, next to my duty to my 
Maker, pursue it with all my might. To be- 
tray the trust they have reposed in me, would 
be hateful to God and man. To be indolent 
and lukewarm comes not up to an honest man’s 
standard of integrity. To be timorous in pur- 
suing known duty bespeaks a low and servile 
soul. To be a dupe to great men is below hu- 
manity; it is for beasts of burden to cringe and 
obey. He deserves not the name of a Christian, 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. V. 


“Tn the Third month, 1761,* was to be an 
election of representatives to sit in General 
Assembly. I was much solicited to accept the 
post, but as Friends had for some years been 
drawing off from these public stations, I was 
doubtful whether I could safely submit to it. At 
length I came to this conclusion, that I would 
neither encourage nor discourage those who ap- 
plied to me, and if it should be cast into my lap 
without any endeavor of mine, I should conclude 
it was my duty to accept it. Accordingly, I 
was chosen in my absence, and being notified 
thereof, and that the House was to meet in a few 
days, | attended, and for the first time felt the 
weight of this important trust, a sense of which, 
and of the many temptations to deviate from an 
honest and faithful discharge of duty to the 
public, occasioned me to form and pen resolu- 
tions to govern my future conduct by; that if 
Court favor or the smiles of great men should 
test my integrity, these resolutions might help 
to strengthen it. 

_“The House of Assembly at that time con- 
sisted of twenty-four members, seven of whom 
were Friends. I held a seat about eight years, 
when a dissolution took place, and [ joyfully 
returned to private life, resolved that no persua- 
sions should prevail on me to again exchange it 
for the bustles of a statesman. It is a school 
that, as I conceive, above all others, teaches to 
know men. A competent idea can only by ex- 
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* D. C. was then in his 37th year. 
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a Freeman, or an Englishman, that will, in com- 
plaisance to some great man’s views, give the lie 
to his own sense and judgment. Let him who 
finds anything sweet in servitude, never be en- 
trusted with the liberties of freemen. What 
has a representative of the people to fear? 
Nothing but God and his own conscience. He 
is safe while he does nothing for which his own 
mind reproaches him. If his upright conduct 
shall raise him enemies, at the next turn of the 
road it will make them his friends. The clouds 
that may overcast his horizon will soon blow 
over ; Honesty and Virtue cannot long be hid, 
and those who were his enemies without reason, 
shall desire to be his friends, when they see that 
his integrity cannot be shaken. I will not wil- 
fully give offence, but if an independent exercise 
of my judgment incur it, I will despise the an- 
ger and pity the man; for it is my fixed resolu- 
tion to believe no man’s senses in violation of 
my own. Whilst I act up to these maxims, 
whether I have the smiles or the frowns of men, 
they'll give me what is infinitely more desira- 
ble :—bosom-peace, the approbation of my con- 
science. This is fruit the most delicious, and 
at the same time cheap and easy to obtain. Its 
reverse requires much labor and craft to make 
a man pass for sterling when he’s only a base 
counterfeit ; and his only reward, bosom-torment, 
and the bitter reproaches of conscience. 


‘The honest man’s path lies open. He has 


only to use his eyes and step forward. The path 
of the knave is obscure and intricate, and its 
endless turnings and windings constantly tax his 
art and cunning. May I ever travel the just 
man’s path, which is indeed a way of pleasant- 
ness, along whose borders may be gathered the 


fruits of Peace. And when an opportunity 
shall present to be dismissed from this slippery 
stage, I will step off with pleasure, and joyfully 
proclaim myself 


“ ¢Studious of ease and fond of humble things, 
Beneath the smiles, beneath the frowns of kings, 
Content to live, content to die unknown, 

Lord of myself, accountable to none.’ ” 


On First-day morning, Fourth month 18th, 
1762, David Cooper and all his family except 
his son William, (under 4 years of age,) and a 
servant lad, were quietly gathered at Woodbury 
meeting, when, near the close, some one burst 
open the door and called aloud: “ David 
Cooper’s house is on fire!” The subject of our 
memoir was soon on horse-back, riding home- 
ward with speed. Meeting his lad, he only 
asked if the child was safe. He found the barn 
and out-houses consumed, and of his dwelling 
only one end standing, which fell in a few 
minutes. It seems that the lad, having been to 
alarm a neighbor, ran into the house for the 
child, and had just succeeded in getting him 
out, when, in a moment, the floor fell down. 

“Thus,” (continues the diary,) “1, who two 
hours before was plentifully provided with the ne- 
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cessaries and conveniences of life, now found my- 
self houseless ; no clothing save what was on our 
backs, or mouthful of food, except some salt 
meat saved from the cellar. My desk, a bu- 
reau, a table, a few chairs, and two common 
beds, were all the goods that were rescued.” 


David Cooper had not spent that morning in 
the solemn assembly as an idle formalist; and he 
now realized the precious assurance: “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
As he stood, with his six little ones weeping 
around him, beside the blazing ruins of the home, 
fraught with so many fond associations, in which 
he had enjoyed the perfection of earthly com- 
munion, and where he had suffered a bereavement 
far keener than the loss of worldly possessions, 
he thought of Job,—of his strippings and re- 
plenishings, and piously repeated aloud his lan- 
guage: “The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord !’” 
He received many evidences of sympathy, which 
he gratefully notes, with “ considerable offers of 
money,” which he had not freedom to receive. 

“The kindness to myself and children,” he 
says, ‘affords a sweetness in the recollection, 
much of which, I believed, flowed froma pleasure 
many took in showing kindness to the children 
of a woman whom they had dearly loved. Thus 
do the offspring of the righteous find friends, 
and reap fruit from the virtues of their parents. 
But nove demands more grateful remembrance 
than my sister-in-law, Margaret Haines, who has 
been a nursing mother to my children and 
steady friend to the family, which I hope will 
be gratefully remembered by you, my dear chil- 
dren, when I am gone.”* 


D. C. now made his temporary abode with 
his brother James, with four of bis children, the 
other two going with their excellent aunt Mar- 
garet Haines, of whose exalted Christian charac- 
ter some of our readers are well aware. With 
the hearty co-operation of his neighbors his new 
barn was enclosed before harvest, and soon after 
they moved into their dwelling, to which, in the 
spring, he made a brick addition; and in two 
years he was better supplied with buildings than 
before the fire, being ‘- enabled to provide for the 
children without their suffering in the want of 
any necessary of life.’’ ‘So little cause” (to 
quote the Diary) “have we, under strippings 
and gloomy prospects, to despair, or to terrify 
ourselves with apprehension of want. And yet, 
how constantly are we distrusting Providence. 
If your Heavenly Father clothe the lilies and 
feed the ravens, will he not much more provide 
for you, oh ye of little faith.” 

The subject of our memcir was a man of de- 
cision of character, undaunted firmness, and 
self-sacrificing benevolence. These traits were 


*Margaret Haines (daughter of Caspar Wistar), was 
wife of Reuben Haines, who was half-brother to 
David Cooper’s wife. They had the same mother. 
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frequently made subservient to the welfare of his 
fellow men, and in the exercise of them he 
would calmly look beyond the temporary censure, 
or even peril, that might be incurred. His prom- 
inent idea was that of Dury, and, in pursu- 
ance of this, he was 


“Prepared to suffer, or to do, 
In meekness and in self denial.’’ 


He relates a circumstance of some historical in- 
terest, which, in 1764, drew upon him much 
censure, not unattended with danger of his life. 

“There was a company of Indians at Wyo- 
ming, on the Susquehanna, who, from conviction 
in their own minds that it was wrong to kill 
their fellow-creatures, refused to join their peo- 
ple in war against the English. These Indians 
held regular religious meetings, in which one 
or two of their men sometimes preached to 
them; and they were called Quaker Indians. 
But as they could not be prevailed upon to take 
up the hatchet against the whites, their own 
people threatened to kill them as enemies, upon 
which, not daring to stay, they came to Phila- 
delphia, where were a number of other Indians, 
who had fled to the whites for protection from 
the rage of the red men. Friends, by permis- 
sion of government, took these Quaker Indians 
under their own particular care. But this act 
of the rulers, in protecting and maintaining 
Indians, at a time when others of them were at 
war with the whites, enraged many people, who 
wished to have the whole race extirpated, as 
the Jews destroyed the Canaanites, without re- 
garding whether they were friends or foes. 
Accordingly, (as may be seen in the narrative 
written by Benjamin Franklin,) an armed mob 
had lately broken open the prison at Lancaster, 
and murdered fourteen men, women, and suck- 
ing children, who had been lodged there by the 
magistrates till they could be removed to a place 
of greater security. A number of these people, 
called the Paxton boys, set off for Philadelphia 
in order to murder all the Indians there, at 
which place it was expected they would be 
largely reinforced, as it was believed that the 
leading instigators of the movement were in 
that city. Friends, to secure those under 
their care, sent them to Woodbury privately, 
by water, early in the lst month of this year, 
where two Friends, coming by land, met them, 
and arranged with Friends to provide for them, 
a few weeks, till the storm should blow over. 
There were twenty-four of them, chiefly women 
and children. Job Chilloway and his father 
Were natives of this place, with whom I had 
been well acquainted when a lad. ‘These two, 
with Job’s wife and four children, I took into a 
house which I had, near my residence. The 
others were put into a school house near where 
they landed. I was affected at first sight of 
these destitute fellow creatures, (few of whom 
could speak a word of English,) who had fled to 
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us for protection—and now found that their 
blood was thirsted after by pretended Christians 
—women with children at their breasts, and 
distress in their looks, as though they expected 
every stranger was to be their murderer. I[ 
thought the sight sufficient to soften into ten- 
derness the most cruel heart. 

“ A violent ferment soon appeared among the 
people, far beyond what I could have believed 
possible for so little reason, evincing a spirit 
that disgraced Christianity. The militia officers 
having met to consult how to send them away, 
a few of us went to them, and endeavored to 
pacify them. Our efforts had some effect for the 
present. A proclamation issued by the gover- 
nor, ordering all officers to protect and defend 
them, increased the popular rage, and a report 
reached us, that a violent man, well known in 
the county, had undertaken to bring a force and 
murder them in the night, and we found that 
he had been to spy whether they were armed, 
and how he might best perform the exploit ; and 
for weeks the execution of the wicked plot was 
expected. But upon seeing their defenceless 
situation, the women and their babes, Xc., his 
heart relented, and he said he would have 
nothing to do with killing them. 

“ After this failed, a number of these conspir- 
ators got to a tavern, and having a man with 
them who, when inflamed with liquor, was like 
a mad man and fitted for any wicked purpose, 
after carousing till past midnight, they sent off 
this man about ten miles to my house, armed 
with the militia captain’s sword and double-bar- 
relled gun. Reaching Woodbury, he stopped 
at the tavern to inquire the way. He was rec- 
ognized by several persons, who, seeing him 
thus equipped, wanted to know his business ; 
which he at length told them was to make David 
Cooper send the Indians away, or otherwise to 
kill him. They told him I was then in meet- 
ing but a few rods distant, persuading him into 
the house to stay till meeting was over; and, 
detaining him till he was partially sober, pre- 
vailed with him to quit his enterprize. Thus I 
providentially escaped that intended mischief. 

“The Indians, after a stay of five months, 
were ordered back to Philadelphia by the com- 
missioners who had the care of them.” 


———.6 2 ——__—_— 
TRUE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Is not this beautiful extract from the journal 
of Mary, wife of Isaac Penington, worthy of a 
place in the Friends’ Review ? 

“ Many are the trials I have met with, but as 
they came by the Lord’s ordering, they have 
not hurt me, but rather tended to strengthen me 
in the Divine life. Once my mind sustain- 
ed great hurt by running out into prejudice 
against some friends ; nevertheless, after a time 
of deep and unknown sorrow, the Lord removed 
this thing, gave mea clearness in His sight, 
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and restored me to love and acceptance with his 
beloved ones. And he hath many times refresh- 
ed my soul in his presence, and given me an 
assurance that | know that state in which he 
would never leave me, nor suffer me to be drawn 
from him. And though infirmities beset me, 
yet my heart cleaveth to the Lord in the bond 
of everlasting love which cannot be broken ; and 
his Divine strength supports me. Being sensible 
of my infirmities 1 bemoan myself unto Him, 
feeling that faith which gives victory, and keeps 
me low in a sense of my own weakness; yet 
quickens me in a lively hope of seeing Satan 
trodden under my feet, by the grace of God 
which is all-sufficient. For I feel and know 
where my help lieth ; and when I slip in word 
or thought I know my advocate; and, having 
recourse to him, feel pardon and healing ; going 
on to overcome, watching against that which 
easily besets me. And I do believe the enemy 
cannot prevail over me; although he is suf- 
ficient tu prove me, that I might keep continually 
on the watch, and place my whole dependence 
on the Lord, who only can make war with the 
dragon. And by this discovery of my own 
weakness, I am also taught to be tender of the 
tempted. Sweet is this state, though low: for 
in it I receive my daily bread, which is given of 
the Lord; for I cannot live to him, but as he 
breatheth the breath of life upon me every 
moment.” 


OO 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


I may here very briefly refer to the wars of 
the Jews, so often cited by our opponents as a 
justification of war. I have already alluded to 
the partial abrogation of the Jewish law by our 
Saviour himself, and of the obligation that rests 
on His professed followers to take the law of the 
gospel as their standard, rather than the law of 
Moses. But here, again, if we rest our defence 
on the example of the Jews, we prove too much. 
The Israelitish wars were only right when com- 
manded to be undertaken by the Lord himself; 
they were in every case intended asa Divine 
chastisement of the wicked nations around them ; 
and whenever they were undertaken without the 
Divine sanction, they were most offensive and 
wicked in the sight of the Almighty. And how 
were the majority of those wars to be conducted ? 
As a terrible expression of the Divine displeasure, 
not only the men, but the women and the chil- 
dren, were to be slain by the sword ; none were 
to be spared. Are we prepared to claim such 
sanction for the wars in which this country has 
engaged? Are we the instruments of the Divine 
vengeance ? and are we prepared to slay with 
the sword, man, woman, and child—to save none 
alive? If we are not prepared to assume such 
authority, ané w carry it out with the same re- 
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lentless rigor, we have no right to refer to the 
Israelitish wars as affording an example to us, 
Every believer in the Bible looks forward to 
a day, when “ swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks, and when 
nations shall learn war no more ;”’ when “the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and a little child 
shall lead them; when none shall hurt nor de- 
stroy in God’s holy mountain.”” And why? be- 
cause the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea, Is. xi. 9, 
&e.; thus proving that God is a God of love, 
and that in proportion as men come to know Hlis 
true character, imperfectly known to the Jews, 
but more fully manifested by Jesus Christ, 
everything opposed to it would disappear from 
the earth, and love, and peace, and harmony 
universally prevail. And are we, as professed 
followers of the Saviour, to take no part in 
hastening the advent of that glorious period? 
Will it not be accelerated or retarded in propor- 
tion to the faith of professing Christians? And 
are we to sit carelessly folding our arms, until 
some stupendous miracle be performed, and all 
men are compelled to embrace the religion of the 
Cross? For do we not hear it continually said, 
‘Qh, these glorious promises will one day be 
realized, and then it will be possible to carry 
out the spirit and injuactions of our Saviour.” 
But where do we find any authority in the New 


Testament for delaying to obey the commands 
of our Lord,—for waiting until the world is con- 


verted to the knowledge of Him? [I find no 
such authority; the words are positive and ex- 
plicit; they were commands addressed to the 
multitudes around Him, spoken, as the scribes 
alleged, as never man spake before; they were 
placed in opposition to the wickedness of Heathen- 
ism on the one hand, and to the outward and 
formal religion of the Jews on the other. They 
were not given as commands to be obeyed at 
some future time, but became law the moment 
they were uttered. When our Saviour sent forth 
the apostles, he did not say ‘“ Wait until I pre- 
pare the way, and the hearts of all men are 
opened to receive you,” but He said, “ Behold, 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves ; 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves ;” and in anticipation of the sufferings 
and persecution they would endure, he said, 
‘“¢ Fear not them that kill the body, and are not 
able to kill the soul.” Matt. x. 48. 

We are told that these precepts are not 
adapted to the present condition of the world; 
that neither as communities nor individuals 
should we be safe for a day. Surely, it may be 
said, as to the unbelieving Jews formerly, 
“ Where is your faith ?”’ Where is our trust in 
an over-ruling Providence, who sustains us in 
life, and who numbers the very bairs of our 
head, and without the continual exercise of 
whose Almighty power the universe would 
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crumble into atoms? Did Abraham plead this 
excuse when commanded to offer up his only 
son,—the child of promise,—a sacrifice greater 
to him than life itself? Did Joseph plead this 
when tempted to sin against God? Did he not 
rather submit to be incarcerated in a dungeon, 
and risk the loss of life itself? Did Daniel’s 
companions plead this when commanded not to 
pray to any god or king, on pain of being cast 
into a burning fiery furnace? Did they not 
rather prove their unshaken trust, when they 
uttered the sublime response, ‘‘ Our God, whom 
we serve, is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver us,’’ Dan. iii. 
17; whilst with holy boldness, as showing that 
their own life was not for one instant to be set 
in opposition to obedience to their God, they 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But if not, be it known unto thee, 
O King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set 
up?” Did the apostles plead this, when com- 
manded to preach no more in the name of Jesus 
—when they replied, “‘ We ought to obey God 
rather than men”? And had all the confessors 
to the truth, from the apostles downwards, plead. 
ed this excuse—the fear of man—no funeral 
piles would have been lighted, no martyr weuld 
have sealed his testimony with his blood; the 
triumphs of the Cross would have been unknown ; 


and the world would have remained to this day 


in the darkness of paganism. It is by patient 
suffering that all our liberties, civil and religious, 
have been purchased ; and it is by constancy in 
suffering that they will be perpetuated and en- 
larged. 

Is it not, let me ask, our unbelief that leads 
us to say that the time is not yet come? And 
I need hardly remark, into what utter confusion 
and darkness we plunge ourselves, by bringing 
every command of Christ to the tribunal of 
human expediency—by rendering obedience to 
them conditional on man’s fancied security! 
Such a course would undermine the very frame- 
work of Christianity itself, and would leave us 
Without a chart, and without a compass. What 
would be thought of the soldier who, on the field 
of battle, should turn his back on the enemy, 
and, solicitous for his own pgeservation, refuse 
to obey his commander? Would he not be 
branded as a traitor and a coward ? 

We hear continually of men being willing to 
die for their country, and their courage and de- 
votion are eulogized, when they are slain on the 
field of battle. We have even heard of Christian 
mothers doing vivlence to the feelings of nature, 
and rejoicing with all the stvicism of a Roman 
matron, that their sons had been honored to die 
gloriously in the service of their country; and 
exclaiming that if they had more sons, they 
would cheerfully devote them to the same noble 
Cause. Surely, if we are prepared to do this in 
obedience to an earthly monarch, and for an 
earthly crown, are Christians willing to do less 
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for Him who is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords? I may remind you how entirely the 
Jewish commanders relied on the Divine arm for 
protection and for victory; how Moses declared, 
that if the Israelites were faithful, “‘one should 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight ;” how the god of battles is invoked alike 
by Heathen and Christian nations in the present 
day; how prayers are commanded to be offered 
for the success of our arms, and thanksgivings 
to ascend for the victories we have won! Where, 
let me ask, is the consistency of professing to 
rely on the power of the Almighty when en- 
gaged in war, and not equally torely on His 
protection when obeying his commands in ab- 
staining from it? 

It is said of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
—and no one who has acquired some knowledge 
of his inner life, from the private and con- 
fidential intercourse with him of Christian 
travellers, can doubt the sincerity of his piety, 
—it is said that when the allied sovereigns en- 
tered Paris in 1815, the Emperor carried a small 
pocket bible, avd that his daily study was the 
91st Psalm,—a beautiful example in a powerful 
monarch, of trust io Him who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whomso- 
ever He will, and who declares through His 
prophet, in that sublime psalm to which we have 
referred, addressing such as trust in Him, “A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh 
thee ;’”’ and “‘ Because thou hast made the Lord, 
which is my refuge, even the most High, thy 
habitation, there shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling,”’—Ps. 
xci., 10, &c. ;—and on another occasion, “ They 
that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever.” 
Ps. exxv. 

Such proofs of Divine protection, on a national 
scale, are not wanting. It is known that Pennsyl- 
vania was colonized by men who believed that 
war was incompatible with Christianity, and who 
therefore resolved not to practice it ;—having 
determined not to fight, they maintained no 
soldiers, and possessed no arms ; they were sur- 
rounded by savages, who knew they were un- 
armed, and what was the result? The Indians 
committed dreadful ravages and excesses in 
neighboring colonies, probably to a large ex- 
tent in retaliation for the injuries they had re- 
ceived; but it is the testimony of several his- 
torians, professing no special love of peace prin- 
ciples, that “ Whatever the quarrels of the 
Pennsylvanian Indians were with others, they 
uniformly respected, and held as it were sacred, 
the territories of Wm. Penn. The Pennsyl- 
vanians never lost man, woman, nor child by 
them ; which neither the colony of Maryland, 
nor that of Virginia could say, no more than the 
great colony of New England.” And this ex- 
emption from attack and suffering was not tran- 
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sitory ; the same historian adds, ‘‘ She ( Pennsy!- 
vania) continued to enjoy this exemption for 
more than seventy years, and subsisted in the 
midst of six Indian nations without so much as 
a militia for her defence.” This security failed 
her when others swayed her councils, and re- 
sorted to the usual means of defence. We do 
not say that the result would be the same, if 
men who had no faith in the principle were to 
lay down their arms, and vauntingly trust to 
Providence. Such a course would only be an 
indication of presumptuous hypocrisy ! 

During the Rebellion in Ireland, in which it 
has been said, that the utmost fury of bigotry 
prevailed, and the utmost exasperation of re- 
venge, it is asserted that ‘not one of the Society 
of Friends fell a sacrifice, but one young man, and 
that young man had assumed regimentals and 
arms ;” the rest remained true totbeir principles, 
were respected equally by the two contending 
parties, and sustained no injury. 

At the commencement of the last century, a 
dreadful and desultory war was carried on by 
the natives of America against the European 
settlers. Stratagem and cruelty of every kind 
were resorted to; many fled from their homes, 
and retired to garrisons and fortified places. But 
it is stated by the historian, that amidst this 
dreadful desolation and universal terror, the 
Society of Friends neither retired to garrisons 
nor provided themselves with arms. They re- 
mained openly in the country, whilst the rest 
were flying to the forts. They pursued their 
avocations in the fields, or at their homes, with- 
out a weapon either for annoyance or defence; 
and what was their fate? They lived in security 
and quiet. The habitation which to his armed 
neighbor was the scene of murder and of the 
scalping knife, was to the unarmed Quaker a 
place of safety and of peace.—Dymond’s Essays. 

These are a few of the striking examples that 
may be adduced of the practical carrying out, 
in its integrity, of the principle of non-resistance. 
That they have reference to one body of Chris- 
tians, is not from a desire to elevate one de- 
nomination over another, but because this, 
with the exception of the Moravians, is the only 
community, that I am aware of, that has incor- 
porated this principle as one of its doctrines. 
There are, as will be known to the intelligent 
reader, hundreds of instances in the lives of in- 
dividuals, where a similar reliance on Divine 
protection, and adherence to the law of non- 
resistance, have realized similar results; and 
which, apart from the doctrines of Christianity, 
prove, that such is the constitution of the human 
heart, that acts of kindness and of confi lence, 
with very few exceptions, beget kindness and 
confidence in return; and that it is alike the 
teaching of philosophy and experience, that nan- 
kind is much more easily governed by love than 
the sword. I know that in the eyes of the world 
these will appear puerile sentiments, fit only for 
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the nursery or the convent—that the peaceful 
mission of three private philanthropists to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, previous to the break- 
ing out of the Russian war, was regarded by 
military men as the act of enthusiasts or fools— 
and that in the colums of the Zimes, Macaulay 
did not disdain to use the power of his satire in 
holding them up to ridicule and contempt. But 
the world has yet to learn, apart from the facti- 
tious maxims of society, in what true honor and 
dignity consist; that Christianity, the maxims 
of which, when practically carried out, too often 
excite our pity or contempt, embraces the 
highest philosophy, as well as the purest morali- 
ty,—that it has engaged the profoundest-reason- 
ing of the learned, whilst affording aliment to 
the most untutored ; and that, opposed to the 
maxims of the world, it is destined to overthrow 
every other system of philosophy and religion. 
In the language of Milton— 

“Tt is not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


(To be continued.) 
_——-— 


For Friends’ Review, 
‘ON WHAT MOUNTAIN DID THE ARK REST?” 


“And the Ark rested ** * upon the mountains 
of Ararat.” —Gen. 8. 4. 

It will be observed, that the answer given 
from Genesis speaks of mountains in the plural 
number, which seems not in harmony with the 
idea generally entertained of the place on which 
the ark rested ; but let us see if it conflicts with 
the true idea, 

We are informed by scholars who are ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language, that the 
word “ Ararat’ occurs four times in the Hebrew 
Bible :—twice itis simply transferred by our 
translators as in Gen. 8: 4, and in Jer. 51 : 27; 
and twice the word is translated Armenia, as in 
Isa. 837: 38, and 2 Kings 19: 37; and the 
marginal reading, in both the latter passages, is 
Ararat. 

Travellers who have visited Armenia, speak 
of Mount Ararat as consisting of two separate 
peaks of unequaleelevation, seven miles apart, 
and situated in a vast plain east of Erivan, but 
in some maps it is laid down as south of that 
city, and eastof Erzroum. “ It is called by the 
eastern people by the several names of Masis, 
Ardag, or Agridah, i. e., the finger-mountain, 
from its standing alone and rising like a fiager 
held up; Kuhi Nuach, or mountains of Noah, 
and Meresoussar, or the stopping of the ark. 
In like manner, the name of the neighboring 
city of Nak-Shivan is said to be composed of 
two words, Nak, ship, and Shivan, stopped, or 
settled ; all indicating a prevalent tradition that 
this was the resting place of the ark after the 
flood.””—(Bush.) Another tradition, somewhat 
related to the one just mentioned is, the ark is 





still resting on the top of that mountain. The 
improbability of the latter fact is greatly in- 
creased by one that is better attested. The 
tops of the two peaks that constitute the moun- 
tain are, respectively, 15,000 and 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in the region of 
perpetual snow. Several attempts have been 
made by adventurous travellers to reach the 
top, but many have failed, and doubt is thrown 
upon the accounts given by those who are sup- 
posed to have succeeded. 

Now, nearly all the supposed difficulties in 
finding the locality where the ark rested, begin 
to be removed by adopting the translation of 
the word Ararat, as given in 2 Kings and 
Isaiah, that is, Armenia: the passage would then 
read—“ The ark rested *** upon the moun- 
tains of Armenia ;” then, if we accept the ac- 
eount of that region given by Sir R. K. Porter, 
we are in a fair way of reaching a satisfactory 
answer to the question, and ia a manner that 
does no violence to the text, and casts no in- 
jurious reflections on the translators. 

Geologists speak of Ararat as an extinct 
volcano, and such a fact is rendered more prob- 
able to the writer of this, by his being in pos- 
session of a fragment of lava, presented to him 
by a respectable traveller who had visited Tur- 
key, and whose assurance we have that it came 
from the mountain that bears the name of 
Ararat. The lava might have been brought 
down the vast declivity by the glacier, in its 
slow but persistent motion, and is not consid- 
ered an argument in favor of the theory that 
admits the accessibility of the tops of the moun- 
tain by any modern traveller. 

In the Eneyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
there is an interesting article on Ararat, which 
concludes in this manner: “The summit of 
Ararat has never been reached, though several 
attempts have been made ; and if the ark rested 
on the summit, it is certain that those who have 
spoken of its fragments being seen there in 
different ages, must have been imposed upon. 
It is, however, not necessary to suppose that the 
ark rested on either of the tops, and that spot 
would certainly be chosen which would afford 
the greatest facility of descent. Sir Robert 
Ker Porter is among the modern travellers who 
have given us an account of this celebrated 
mouutain. ‘As the vale opened beneath us in| 
our descent, my whole attention became ab- 
sorbed in the view before me. A vast plain, 
peopled with countless villages ; the towers and 
spires of the churches of Hitch-mai-adzen, aris- 
ing from amidst them; the glitteriug waters of 
the Araxes, flowing through the fresh green of 
the vale ; and the subordinate range of moun- 
tains, skirtiag the base of the awful monument 
of the antediluvian world. [t seemed to stand 
a stupendous link in the history of man, uniting 
the two races of men before and after the flood. 
But it was not until we had arrived upon ihe 
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flat plain that I beheld Ararat in all its ampli- 
tude of grandeur. From the spot on which I 
stood, it appeared as if the highest mountains 
of the world had been piled upon each other, to 
form this one sublime immensity of earth, and 
rock, and snow. The icy peaks of its double 
head rose majestically into the clear and cloud- 
less heavens; the sun blazed bright upon them ; 
and the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance, 
equal to other suns. This point of view united 
the utmost grandeur of plain and height. But 
the feelings I experienced while looking on the 
mountain are hardly to be described. My eye, 
not able to rest for any length of time upon the 
blinding glory of its summits, wandered down 
the apparently interminable sides, till I could 
no longer trace their vast lines in the mists of 
the horizon; with an inexpressible impulse, im- 
mediately carrying my eye upwards again, I re- 
fixed my gaze upon the awful glare of Ararat; 
and this bewildered sensibility of sight being 
answered by a similar feeling in the mind, for 
some moments [ was lost in a strange suspen- 
sion of the powers of thought.” 

“The summits,” continues Sir R. K. Por- 
ter, ‘have never been trodden by the foot of 
man since the days of Noah, if even then ; for 
my idea is, that the ark rested in the space be- 
tween these heads, and not on the top of either. 
Various attempts have been made in different 
ages to ascend those tremendous mountain- 
pyramids, but in vain; their form, snows and 
glaciers are insurmountable obstacles ; the dis- 
tance being so great from the commencement 
of the icy region to the highest point, cold alone 
would be the destruction of any person who 
should have the hardihood to persevere. On 
viewing Mount Ararat from the northern side 
of the plain, its two heads are separated by a 
wide cleft, or rather glen, in the body of the 
mountain. The rocky side of the greater head 
runs almost perpendicularly down to the north- 
east, while the lesser head rises from the slop- 
ing bottom of the cleft, in a perfectly conical 
shape. Both heads are covered with snow. 
The form of the greater is similar to the less, 
only broader and rounder at the top, and shows 
to the northwest a broken and abrupt front, 
opening, about half way down, into a stupen- 


ao 
Bb) 


|dous chasm, deep, rocky and peculiarly black. 


At that part of the mountain, the hollow of the 
chasm receives an interruption from the projec- 
tions of minor mountains, which start from the 
sides of Ararat.” 

In some vale, amidst these “ mountains of 
Ararat,” or Armenia, the ark might have 
rested: and there appears nothing in the text 
that conflicts with such an apprehension ; the 
word upon not implying in all cases the very 


| summit—for instance, when the Psalmist is 


speaking of cattle upon a thousand hills, we 
way safely infer they were on the sides as well 
as on the tops. Admit such an interpretation, 
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and many of the supposed difficulties of the 
text are removed. H.M. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 26, 1862. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—This 
meeting opened on the 21st inst. We can give 
only a brief account of the few sittings which 
were held previous to our going to press. After 
the usual proceedings at the opening of the 
meeting, the Clerk mentioned that he had re- 
ceived an Epistle from New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, and it was then on the table. Several 
Friends expressed their wish that it should be 
read, but opposition soon appeared on the 
ground that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had 
suspended correspondence with other Yearly 
Meetings, and come to the conclusion not to re- 
ceive Epistles from them. It was answered, 
that although this Yearly Meeting had con- 
cluded not to write any Epistles, it was not 
recollected that it had determined not to receive 
any that might be addressed to it. The senti- 


ment was also expressed, that the reception of 
an Epistle does not necessarily involve a reply, 
and hence the reading of the Epistle now offered 
would not change the former conclusion of this 


meeting. The opposition was, however, con- 
tinued, so that the Clerk did not feel at liberty 
to read it. With the exception of the cases of 
New England and Ohio, this is the only instance 
of the rejection of an Epistle from a regularly 
constituted Yearly Meeting. No minute was 
made of the decision of the meeting in this im- 
portant case. 

In the afternoon sitting, after the appoint- 
ment of Joel Evans as Clerk, and Samuel 
Hilles as Assistant, the minutes of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings during the past year were read. 
An address to our members on the subject of 
War, and a report from the Book Committee 
formed the principal part of the proceedings. 
The former has been published in the Review. 

Third day. The morning sitting and a por- 
tion of the afternoon were occupied by reading 
the queries and the answers to them from the 
Quarterly Meetings. An interesting Report 
from the Committee on Indian Concerns was 
afterward read, and a Committee was appointed 
to settle the Treasurer’s account, and then the 
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meeting adjourned until 11 o’clock on Fourth" 


day. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day, refused to read the Certificates of 
Sarah Ann Linton, of Indiana, and Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, of New York Yearly Meeting, who 
were in attendance, and the Woman’s Yearly 
Meeting, also rejected them on Second-day. 

Francis W. Thomas, of Indiana, was present 
at the Yearly Meeting but his certificate had 
not been offered to the meeting. 

Enouisu Sentiment.—After our last num- 
ber was prepared for the press, we received 
from a dear friend, in England, who has visited 
this country more than once, a letter in relation 
to the misapprehension, which, in his opinion, 
prevails among us, as to the attitude and bear- 
ing of Great Britain toward the Northern States 
of this Union. While freely inserting some 
extracts from this letter, we must regard them 
as the exponents of the present feeling and sen- 
timent in England, rather than exhibiting the 
state of the general English mind for several 
months subsequent to the breaking out of the 
Southern rebellion. We will not recite the 
various causes of just dissatisfaction on the part 
of the people of this country with the Press and 
the Government of Great Britain. We prefer turn- 
ing our own attention, and that of our readers, 
to the favorable change which has occurred in 
England, and of which there are many public 
manifestations in addition to the evidence con- 
tained in private correspondence. In cordially 
responding to the hope of our highly valued 
and beloved correspondent, that good feelings 
will soon take the place of harsh ones, and that 
the people of the two kindred nations may yet 
be brethren in every sense of the word, we only 
renew the expression of our earnest desire. 

“Tt is perfectly true,” remarks our English 
correspondent, “ that some of our leading news- 
papers, prompted by the naval and military 
agitators who have an interest in war, and 
bribed, perhaps, by a portion of our aristocracy 
who sympathize with the South, have poured 
out atrocious articles to wound your pride, and 
to gratify that of England. These papers, 
however, do not represent the genuine feeling 
of our country, any more than the boastings of 
the New York Herald, or some foolish denun- 
ciations in Congress, convey that of yours. We 
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want more cotton than we have, or can yet pro- 


cure, to keep our manufacturing hands in em- 
ploy, and we have, consequently, some distress ; 
but so satisfied are our people at large of the 
justness of the North in its resistance of rebel 
authority, that they are willing to leave the 
blockade of your Southern ports unmolested, 
and to go on enduring much inconvenience and 
suffering. 

“The people of England heartily desire the 
abolition of Southern slavery, but as they be- 
lieve the great mass of your people of the North- 
ern States care but little about abolition for its 
own sake, and only forward it now as a war cry 
to restore the Union, there is no religious en 
thusiasm amongst us in support of it. It is the 
wish of England to see peace restored, and the 
Union, if it may be so, reconstructed on a solid 
basis ; but it is too much on your part to expect 
that another nation should fcel the same warmth 
of desire for it as yourselves. You do us great 
injustice in supposing that we are actuated by 
mean and mercenary motives, and only care to 
supply ourselves with cotton: this applies to so 
limited an extent as to be in consideration al- 
most infinitesimal. William Edward Forster, 
son of our late William Forster, cradled as an 
abolitionist, and now member of Parliament for 
Bradford, represents the manufacturing interest, 
and declares in Parliament, that the operatives, 
although much distressed in many towns in 
consequence of the war, would rather continue 
to suffer than allow our Government unjustly 
to interfere with your Federal rights. A large 
number of our ablest statesmen re-echo the sen- 
timent, and the great body of religious people 
among us earnestly desire peace and your true 
prosperity. 

“Tf you, as a nation, suffer yourselves to be 
deluded by our 7imes newspaper, and we are 
foolish enough to be angry with the New York 
Herald, aud accept its dicta as the mind of the 
American people, we shall not very soon come 
together. But I do hope that good feelings 
will soon take the place of harsh ones, and that 
we may yet be brethren in every sense of the 
word. 

“The conduct of your President and his 
Cabinet on the slavery question excites our ad- 
miration : we never doubted his sincerity, but 
believed him, notwithstanding some apparent 
delay in announcing his policy, to be desirous 
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of maintaining the Constitution, and at the 
same time to execute justice.” 


————————<99—————__ 


Ministry IN EnGianp.—In the London 
Friend, for the present month, we find an ac- 
count of the “‘ Movements ”’ of seventeen “* Min- 
istering Friends” in the previous month, and 
extract the following as especially interesting to 
our readers :— 


Our friend Henry Binns, of Sunderland, in 
accordance with a minute granted him by New- 
castle Monthly Meeting in the Second Month, 
hax held public meetings at Stockton-on-Tees, 
Middlesbro’, Ayton, Hartley, Houghtou-le- 
Spring, North Shields and Newcastle. The at- 
tendance on most occasions was good. 

At the Meeting at Hartley, our Friend was 
accompanied by Charles Brown, of North Shields. 
By previous invitation they took tea at the house 
of a pitman, who was one of those brought to 
bank a few minutes before the late awful catas- 
trophe at that colliery. Some religious counsel 
was extended to him and his family, and it 
proved a solemn and affecting occasion. The 
meting which followed was, as might have been 
expected from the stripped state of the village, 
not a large one ; but the poor people, sorrowing 
under their late bereavement, were open to receive 
the communications of our Friends, and the 
meeting was very satisfactory. It was affecting 
to notice the large proportion of women in the 
meeting, most of them dressed in black, being 
the widows, mothers and sisters of those lost in 
the fatal pit. Soon after the meeting bad gath- 
ered, a short explanation of the spiritual na- 
ture of real worship seemed to assist in leading 
the meeting into a true measure of it; and the 
affectionate gospel message was afterwards freely 
and powerfully proclaimed. Our Friends and 
their companions were kindly entertained at the 
house of the pitman; he was a member of one 
of the Methodist societies, and it was interesting 
to learn that his mind was first abidingly turned 
to religious thoughtfulness at a public meeting 
held at Cullercoats, many years ago, by our late 
dear friend, Rachel Priestman. A number of 
tracts were distributed at the close of the meet- 
ing, which were very gratefully received. 

A Public Meeting was held by John Pease 
in the Railway School-room, Bank Top, Darling- 
ton, on First-day evening, the 16th of Third 
Month. 

Jobn L. Eddy held a public meeting at Ful- 
beck, on Second-day, the 3d of Third month. 
On Third-day, the 4th, another at Broughton. 
On Fourth-day morning he sat with Friends at 
Sturton, and had a meeting for the inhabitants 
generally, in the new Meeting-house, at night. 
Fifth-day morning he sat with Friends at Gains- 
borough, and had a meeting in the evening in 
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the Assembly-rooms, to which the inhabitants 
were invited. On Sixth-day morning he sat 
with Friends at Brigg, and in the evening with 
the little company professing with us at Retford. 
On Sev nth-day he went to Sheffield. On First- 
day, the 9th, he attended Sheffield Meeting ; on 
the 10th, met with Friends at Thorne; on the 
11th at Doveaster; on the 12th was at the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders at Sheffield; and 
at the Monthly Meeting, at that place, on Fifth- 
day, the 13th; and he attended York Quarterly 
Meeting, held at York, the 26th and 27th. 

Priscilla Green has visited the families of 
Friends at Falmouth, during the past week. 

—" 

EMANCIPATION IN THE DistRICT OF CoLUM- 
BIA.—A correspondent of the National A. 8. 
Standard, writing at Washington, on the 14th 
inst., says: In no portion of the District has 
there been an outbreak, nor even a single inso- 
lent word that he has heard of from a colored to 
a white man because of the passage of the 
Emancipation law. It seems that some of the 
oldest and most respectable citizeus entertained 
an old and strange delusion, and were appre- 
hensive of dreadful results if the slaves were 
set free; and they tvok the pains to tell their 
fears to the President and some of the leadir 
Legislators. 


a 
13 


In anticipation of the passage of the Emanci- 
pation Act, the colored ministers of the District 
met and adopted the following preamble and reso- 
lution, indicative of the spirit and disposition in 
which freedom would doubtless be received in 
every part of our country :— 

“Whereas, we have learned by the published 
proceedings of Congress, that there is a proba- 


bility of the peaceful and final abolishment of 


slavery in the District of Columbia; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we recommend tothe churches 
aud congregations we represent, that they set 
apart Sunday, the 13th of April, 1862, in con- 
nection with the usual religious services, as a 


day of special prayer to Almighty God, that, if 


this great buon of freedom is vouchsafed to our 
people, we may receive it in a becoming manner, 
and by our orderly behaviour, our devotion to 
our Christian duties, and our obedience to the 


laws, we may show how worthy we are to evjoy 
it; and that He would be pleased, in His own 
way audio His own time, to proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 
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Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL MonitTor.—The 
volume for the present year contains several very 
interesting accounts of Friends well known to 
The article on John 
Meader, gives extracts from a journal kept dur- 
ing his visit to Norway in 1850. There are also 


members of our Society. 


notices of considerable length in relation to 
Rebecca Grellet, Samuel Bettle, Rachel W. 
Page, Courtland J. Fell and others. 

The publication has been delayed in conse- 
queuce of the tardiness of Friends in forward- 
ing material for the book. It can now be ob- 
tained at the Book Store, 109 N. 10th street, by 
applying to Joseph Potts. Price 25 
postage 6 cents. 

In connection with this notice, we would 
call the attention of Friends to the Pocket 
Almanac, published by the New York ‘Tract 


Association of Friends. 


cents ; 


It is the only anoual 
publication that contains an accouut of the 
times of holding all the Yearly and Quarter- 
ly Meetings, and the Meetings for Sufferings and 
Kepresentative Meetings in this country. Copies 
will still be supplied by J. Potts, as above, and 
by Wm. Wood, New York. 


-~)r 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting House, Raysville, 
Ind., 2d month 26th, 1862, Joun CoGGEsHaLL, of New 
Garden, Ind., to Lucinpa WHITE. 


—_———__-—~<e>—-____—__ 


Diep, in West Newbury, Mass., on the 24th of 1st 
month, 1862, Ropert Brown, aged 81 years ; a worthy 
Elder of Seabrook Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

To those who knew this dear friend, his memory 
is indeed precious, and they can testify that the infla- 
ence of his meek and quiet spirit was felt and ac- 
knowledged by those around him. 

The promise of our blessed Lord to the peace- 
makers, we believe was applicable to him. 

He was firmly attached not only to the principles 
of our Society, but also to his friends-—his heart and 
hand were ever ready to bid them welcome to his 
hospitable home, which for many years has been & 
quiet resting place for the weary traveller. 

His last illness was of such a nature as to allow of 
no opportunity of conversing with his friends—yet 
they are comforted in believing that his day’s work 
was done, and the sweet smile which rested on his 
countenance, gave evidence of a mind at peace. 


——., in Hendricks County, Iowa, on the Ist of 2d 
month last, Ann L. Hapuey, wife of Abner Hadley, and 
daughter of David and Mary Lindley, in the 33rd year 
of her age, an esteemed member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 

Though formerly much inclined to walk after the 
desire of her heart and the sight of her eyes, she had 
long since given evidence that the things of time and 
sense were no longer the chief object of her pursuit, 
and that she had ceased to look upon this world as 
her home. She was much concerned that her own 
children, as well as others’, should be brought up in 
the “nurture and admonition of the Lord.” It was 
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also her concern to have the family gathered daily, 
for Scripture reading and waiting upon God. She 
was diligent in the attendance of meetings, and not 
unfrequently in these solemn seasons had been drawn 
to bow the knee in supplication or to raise her voice 
in exhortation, much to the satisfaction of her friends. 
She was much endeared to a large circle of friends 
and relatives, who, while they keenly feel their be- 
reavement, rejoice in the hope that the change, though 
sudden, was to hera happy one, and that her purified 
spirit is forever gathered into rest. 


Diep, on the 22d of 3d month, 1862, Epirn Haptey, 
daughter of Albert and Mary Ann Hadley, in the 7th 
year of her age, a member of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, at the residence of his grandfather, Dillon 
Haworth, on the 26th of 3d month, 1862, James Bar- 
TLET, aged nearly three years, son of Solomon and 
Keziah Haworth, members of Ellwood*Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Vermillion Co., Illinois. 


——, at Summit Grove, Guthrie Co., Iowa, on the 
23d of 9th month, 1861, Rurn Hapuey, aged nearly 
19 years. Diffident and unassuming in her manners, 
her orderly deportment clearly evinced that she was 
endeavoring to walk in the true path. She was a 
zealous advocate of Scriptural instruction and regu- 
larly attended First-day School during the summer 
prior to her decease; she manifested a lively interest 
in them. Her illness was short, and of a char- 
acter which gave little opportunity for conversation, 
yet enough was said to convince those around her 
that her prospect was clear and bright. 


, at the same place on the 29th of Ist 
month last, Amos Haptury, in the 25th year of his age. 
By industriously employing the means of self-instruc- 
tion, with limited school edncation he obtained a 
valuable fund of general knowledge. Before his 
death he was favored to see that nothing obstructed 
his entrance into the Father’s mansion and he ex- 
pressed that he was entirely ready for the change. 


——, on the 4th of 2d month, 1862, Oswin W., son 
of Solomon and Asenath Ellis, in the 11th year of his 
age, a member of Honey Monthly Meeting, lowa. This 
dear child bore a distressing illness for four months 
with much patience. 

He was careful to confess to his parents all the 
wrongs he was guilty of. He expressed much con- 
cern for his older brother, that he might seek a prep- 
aration to meet him in heaven. 

This is the sixth child that these parents have 
buried, yet they were enabled to adopt the language 
of Job, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


—,on the 30th of lst month last, after a long 
and painful illness, which she bore with Christian 
patience and resignation, at the residence of her 
father, in Hamilton Co., Indiana, Detinan M., daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Rachel Losey, in the 25th year of 
her age, a member of Greenwood Monthly \eeting. 

Although not raised under the auspices of any re- 
ligious denomination, she was, from her infancy, of a 
kind disposition and a serious frame of mind, and 
though laboring under many inconveniences, she was 
seldom absent from our religious meetings, for some 
years before she became a member in the year 1859 
She seemed to appreciate in a remarkable manner the 
necessity of experiencing a change from the “ earth, 
earthy,” in order to be admitted to that high and 
holy communion of spirit with Him who was a “ Lamb 
Without spot,” an offering for our sins, and said, her 
“ desires and prayers were often raised to the throne 
of grace, that, He who inhabiteth eternity might re- 
deem his church ; and that the members of our own 


beloved Society might feel His holy hand so powerful- 
ly laid upon us that we might all be brought toa fresh 
allegiance to Him, the King of Kings, to renounce the 
spirit of pride and self-sufficiency, and to a thorough 
dependence upon Him,” adding, “ that she believed 
in our present tried condition, the war spirit has too 
much ascendancy in many hearts.” She frequently 
remarked that “ she felt her Saviour to be very near, 
supporting and bearing up her spirit in every time of 
need,” and although at one time it was her lot to 
pass through great conflict, lest her hopes were all in 
vain, yet this trial was not permitted to last long 
before light again burst forth upon her soul and she 
said, “ All is well,” that she was willing and even 
anxious to go, but desired to wait patiently till the 
appointed time As her end drew near, her way 
seemed remarkably clear, and after bidding the fami- 
ly farewell and expressing a desire to meet them 
again in heaven, she quietly breathed out her spirit, 
praising Him who had redeemed her soul from de- 
struction. 

Diep, near Thorntown, Boone County, Indiana, on 
the 22d of 3d month, 1862, Witt1am Epmunp, son of 
Elijah and Rebecca Hill, aged 4 years 7 months and 
15 days, a member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 29th of 3d month, 1862, at Ogden, Ind., 
Jos Reynotps, aged nearly 68 years, a member of 
Raysville Monthly Meeting of Friends. He bore an 
illness of seven months, with great patience and 
quiet submission to the will of Providence, seldom 
adverting to his sufferings, which were at times in- 
tense, and thea only to add, “There is nothing 
worth living for, but to prepare for death.” 

He frequently expressed great peace of mind, and 
was often heard to exclaim, ** Oh! if I could go to sleep 
and never wake, how happy I should be.” This as- 
piration was granted him. A few hours before he 
expired he appeared to be in a sweet sleep, and was 
favored to pass away peacefully and quietly. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS. 


The Summer term of this Institution is to open on 
Fourth-day, the 21st of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue 18 weeks. The price for boarding, washing 
and ordinary tuition is $52; for the children of 
members of New York Yearly Meeting, $48. Cata- 
logues containing regulations and course of study 
forwarded to all applicants. 

J.J. THOMAS, See. of Committee. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
3teow. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 12th, 1862, at 4 o’clock. 

W. 8S. HILLES, Secretary, 
Philadelphia. 
4th month 26th, 1862. 3t 
a eee 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Friends Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, 
(Twenty-third ward, Philadelphia.) 

Physician and Superintendent, Joshua H. Worth- 
ington, M.D. Application for the admission of pa- 
tients may be made to the Superintendent, to Charles 
Ellis, Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 724 
Market street, Philadelphia, or to any other member 
of the Board. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF PORT ROYAL. 


There having been many liberal contributors 
to the funds of the Women’s Aid Committee of 
Friends in Philadelphia, for the relief of the 
destitute freed colored people of Port Royal, 
and other localities of the Southern or slave- 
holding States, it may be well now to state, that 
the amount of individual subscriptions has 
reached nearly $1,300. This sum was collected 
by the committee, chiefly from Friends residing 
in and near Philadelphia. Several, not mem- 
bers of our Society, kindly contributed to the 
fund, and twelve dollars were received from a 
few Friends residing in Randolph county, In- 
diana. Two hundred dollars were added from 
the funds of the committee appointed by the 
public meeting of citizens of Philadelphia for 
the promotion of the same object, making a 
total of nearly $1,500. 

Of this sum $1,240 have been applied to the 
purchase of materials for clothing, and $140 to 
the payment of wages to a large number of 
colored women employed to make up a part of 
the garments. The remainder were made by 
the liberality of individuals, either by giving 
their personal service, or by the employment of 
others without charge to the committee. About 
140 colored women were thus furnished with 


remunerative occupation in a time of need. 
They were assembled at the Moyamensing 
House of Industry, kindly granted for the pur- 


pose. Their orderly and industrious deport- 
ment, when assembled, made this part of the 
concern a very interesting one. The committee 
in attendance read to them from the Bible and 
other religious publications, and found them an 
attentive and appreciative audience. 

Upwards of 2,500 garments have been com- 
pleted. About 1,650 of these are packed and 
awaiting shipment; five boxes are to be sent to 
Port Royal, and one to Leavenworth, in Kansas, 
where great destitution is said to exist, among 
the fugitive colored people. The remaining 850 
are to be retained until further information may 
be received, as it is desirable to send them to 
the place of the greatest need. 

We make the following extracts from the 
letter of alady,dated Port Royal, 2d mo, 2, 1862: 

“For those who are earning money, it is 
thought best, as a lesson of self dependence, that 
a charge should be made for new clothing, and 
the fund thus raised has been appropriated to 
purchase salt, sugar, molasses, &c.; but to the 
old and destitute, clothing is distributed gra- 
tuitously. Some of the cotton agents have 
opened little shops where they sell the neces- 
saries of life to those ignorant people for twice 
their real value : thus taking advantage of their 
great need to enrich themselves. As soon as 
practicable, stores will be opened where goods 
will be sold at the lowest remunerative prices ; 
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but for a while they must depend, in a great 


degree, upon private benevolence. 

The teachers of the schools established on 
the various plantations, all bear testimony to 
the aptness and eagerness of the children to 
learn; to be able to read seems to be the bighest 
ambition, both of adults and children.” 

The writer adds her testimony to the charac. 
ter of Edward L. Pierce, as a “ good and true 
man, than whom none have the welfare of this 
downtrodden people more at heart. 1 have the 
most perfect confidence that any thing directed 
to him will be disposed of in the most judicious 
manner.” 


——-— —+ -—~40 


For Friends’ Review. 
MARGARET HAINES. 


An allusion is made in the “ Notices of David 
Cooper,” the present week, to this truly valu- 
able Friend, in connexion with which, the fol- 
lowing notice of her in the memoir of Rebecca 
Jones may be read with interest. During the 
yellow fever of 1798, whilst Margaret Haines 
was in the act of presenting money to a poor 
woman, she became conscious of receiving the 
infection. With characteristic self-abnegation, 
she informed her friends, requesting them not 
to subject themselves to danger by visiting her; 
and she calmly arranged her affairs in reference 
to the result which she anticipated. 

“ Among those to whom this fearful epidemic 
was made the summons info life, was R. J.’s be- 
loved friend, Margaret Haines, an Elder of 
Market Street Meeting, the loss of whom was 
lng and extensively felt and mourned. She 
was no ordinary woman, being possessed of sin- 
gular energy and efficiency, able, as some of her 
contemporaries said of her, to attend to many 
things at once, and her capabilities being both 
sanctified and fully developed by the grace 
which was not bestowed upon her in vain, she 
was eminently useful in her day. In a quiet, 
unostentatious way, she seemed, almost as if by 
intuition, to discover cases of suffering and need; 
and knowing no distinction of sect in her ex- 
pansive benevolence, she was to all classes au 
invaluable friend and helper. Hntering, with 
the sweet insinuations of private sympathy, into 
the minute wants of her friends who were less 
amply supplied with the good things of this life, 
and particularly those who were called to go 
forth in the service of Truth, she would provide 
garments and other things suited to their need, 
and make valuable presents with a beautiful deli- 
cacy and . privacy which did not wound those 
who were thus benefited. In her capacity asa 
Mother in the Church she was sympathizing, 
judicious and faithful. To the diffident she ad- 
ministered appropriate encouragement, and to 
those who needed counsel aud reproof, she ex- 
tended it with a tenderness which precluded 
offence, and thus she avoided plucking up the 
wheat together with the tares. In her final sick- 
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ness she was peaceful and trustful, clothed with 
love to all, and even amidst her suffering making 
provision for the poor: and the language of 
David may be applied to her, “ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor; the Lord shall deliver 
him in time of trouble.” As an evidence of the 
close union of spirit which subsisted between 
Rebecca Jones and this honored friend, we sub- 
join a letter written on the morning of her de- 
cease. 
‘TO CASPAR AND CATHERINE HAINES. 


‘ Tenth month, 3d, 1793. 

‘To dear Caspar and Catherine:—I awoke 
this morning about half-past five o’clock, under 
such a solemnity and sweetness of spirit, that it 
seemed almost like the end of all conflict, and 
which I lay under till near seven; then I be- 
lieved all was well over with your dear parent, 
my truly precious friend. And as Rebecca Scat- 
tergood has just called to let me know that the 
awful scene is closed, my feelings now are sweetly 
joyous on her account; she is blessed forever 
and ever, and my sympathy is renewed with 
you, who feel like my own children. You will, 
I trust, be helped now in the needful hour, and 
if, by my coming down, I could render you any 
essential service, I would run all risks. Don’t 
think at all about me; the Lord hath helped me 
hitherto, and I bless his ever worthy name. My 
dear love salutes you and dear H. Hastings. I 
cannot add, my heart is too full for utterance, 
more than that I am your sincerely affectionate 
and sympathizing friend, 
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RARA AVIS. 

On a fine morning in the month of May, as I 
was strolling through an unfrequented lane, my 
attention was drawn to a singular object to my 
eyes, a white bird among a flock of chaffinches. 
My curiosity was much excited, and I made in- 
quiries of a couple of rustics who happened to 
come up. I only met with a stupid stare, and 
a disclaiming of their having noticed the small 
object, which was certainly no common one. By 
and by I was more successful. A young urchin 
from a neighboring farm-house confessed to 
having seen the bird, and finally undertook to 
guide me to, what he affirmed, was its nest. 
Great, indeed, was my delight when, in con- 
firmation of his promise, he showed me, ensconced 
in an old whitethorn tree, a chaffinch’s nest, 
and, sitting in it, a small white bird. The chaf- 
finch is familiar to every one, and I have no 
doubt that even the most callous schoolboy who 
ever robbed a nest, must have regarded with 
some admiration the exquisite structure of moss 
and hair, coated tastefully with lichen, which it 
prepares as the nursery for its brood. After 
having watched for some days, without clearly 
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arriving at any conclusion as to the genus of the 
little bird, so rare, yet so quite at home, I at 
last arrived, in my own mind, at one—that it 
was nothing else than a chaffinch, turned on the 
world in a novel garb. Conjecture changed to 
conviction, when, on the ninth day of visiting 
the locality, I detected the male bird perched 
close to the nest. The female reared her brood 
successfully (none of which, as far as I could 
detect, partook of her peculiar coat), and some 
time after came bodily into my possession, the 
juvenile before mentioned having made her pris- 
oner on a limed switch. I put my little curiosi- 
ty into a cage. She was in a short time perfect- 
ly reconciled to her confined domicile, ate hemp- 
seed out of my hand, and afforded an interesting 
specimen to the few admirers of nature’s freaks, 
with whom I met in that locality. It was de- 
lightful to witness the assured air and confidence 
with which my bird used to hop through the 
open door of the cage, strut on the table, and 
pick up seeds, morsels of bread, ete. Bein 
obliged to leave the county, I offered the bird 
to any person who would prize it sufficiently to 
engage to attend to its few wants, with the in- 
tention of proving to any of the curious in such 
matters the existence of a common bird so 
curiously garbed. The Natural History Society 
at Belfast accepted the treasure, and to those in- 
terested in such specimens, my “ Albino” chaf- 
finch has never ceased to be an object of inter- 
est and curiosity—. G., Fermoy, in Leisure 
Hour. 


THE LESSONS OF MEN’S LIVES. 
(Concluded from page 525.) 

Among those who have sought for happiness 
in the honors and excitement of public life, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the orator, is a mel- 
ancholy instance of the folly of such a course. 
In the House of Commons, so powerful was the 
impression produced by his speeches, that mem- 
bers could not trust themselves to vote on any 
question on which he spoke, until the excite- 
ment had subsided. Yet this man died in 
wretchedness and want. His last words were, 
“T am absolutely undone.” 

Turn we now to the field of literature There 
we have in the foremost rank, Sir Walter Scott. 
“‘ Never, perhaps, in any period of the world’s 
history,” says a contemporary of Scott, ‘ did lit- 
erary talent receive a homage so universal as 
that of Scott. His reputation was co-extensive 
not only with the English language, but with 
the boundaries of civilization. In one year, 
too, his literary productions yielded £15,000. 
The King conferred on him a baronetcy, and 
wherever he appeared, at home or abroad, he 
was the lion of the day. All the good things of 
life were his. His mansion at Abbotsford real- 
ized the highest conception of a poet’s imagin- 
ation, and seemed like ‘a poem in stone.’ His 
company was of the most honorable of the land, 
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and his domestic enjoyments all that his heart 
could desire. Yet he was not happy. Ambi- 
tious to found a family, he got into debt, and in 
old age he was a ruined man. When about to 
leave Abbotsford for the last time, he said, 
‘When I think on what this place now is, with 
what it was not long ago, I feel as if my heart 
would break. Lonely, aged, deprived of all my 
family, I am an impoverished and embarrassed 
man.’ At another time he writes, ‘ Death has 
closed the dark avenue of love and friendships. 
I look at them as through the grated door of a 
burial place filled with monuments of those who 
once were dear to me, and with no other wish 
than that it may open for me at no distant pe- 
riod.’ And again—‘some new object of com- 
plaint comes every moment. 
thicker and thicker : friends are fewer and fewer. 
The recollection of youth, health, and powers of 
activity, neither improved nor enjoyed, is a poor 
ground of comfort. The best is, the long halt 
will arrive at length, and close all.’ And the 
long halt did arrive. Not long before he died, 
Sir Walter requested his daughter to wheel him 
to his desk. She then puta pen into his hand, 
but his fingers refused to do their office. Silent 
tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘Take me back 
to my own room,’ he said, ‘there is no rest for 
Sir Walter but in his grave.’ A few days after, 
he died, realizing in reference to all bis fame, 
honor and renown, the truth of Solomon, ‘ Van- 
ity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.’” 


Campbell, the author of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” in his old age wrote, ‘I am alone in the 
world. My wife and the child of my hopes are 
dead ; my only surviving child is consigned to a 
living tomb, (a lunatic asylum)—my old friends, 
brothers, sisters, are dead, all but one, and she, 
too, is dying; my last hopes are blighted. As 
for fame, it isa bubble that must soon burst. 
Earned for others, shared with others, it was 
sweet ; but at my age, to my own solitary expe- 
rience, it is bitter. Left in my chamber alone 
by myself, is it wonderful my philosophy at 
times takes flight; that I rush into company ; 
resort to that which blunts but heals no pang; 
and then, sick of the world, and dissatisfied with 
myself, shrink back into solitude?” And in 
this state of mind he died. 

Charles the Fifth resigned the crown in des- 
pair of getting happiness on the throne. Cath- 
erine of Russia, an empress of the most ambi- 
tious character, sought for happiness in earthly 
glory, yet could not get rest in sleep, from the 
torments of a guilty conscience. And many 
other cases might be adduced to show how true 
it is, as the poet says— 













































































































































































































































































‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 











These are examples of the vanity of pursuing 
the mirage of life. The objects of pursuit, had 
they been sanctified and good, would have 
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yielded happiness, if rightly realized; for divine 
Providence has so constituted man, that even as 
a mundane being he may possess much real en- 
joyment. Be it ours, then, to “set the affections 
on things above, and not on things below, that 
perish in the using,” 
heaven, where “ neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break not through nor 
steal;’’ so to run that we may obtain, and so to 
struggle for the crown that, like Paul, we may 
be enabled to say, “‘ I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them, also, that love his ap- 
Sickness comes | pearing.”—J. H. Wilson, London. 


to lay up treasures in 
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BE TRUE. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would’st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul would’st reach : 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
Bonar. 


niicsimcieaibliaaiatitan: 
(From the London Friend.) 
FORSAKEN. 


The centre flower of the bouquet sent by the Queen 


to be laid on the Prince Consort’s coffin was a white 


Camellia (forsaken). 
«“ That word of desolation.” —E. B. Browning. 


Forsaken! Oh, forsaken! 

This thought thy spirit fill’d; 
When the sad flower was taken 
With hands by sorrow shaken, 

With heart by anguish thrill’d. 
Forsaken! Oh the chilling,— 

The terror of that word— 
Hope’s blossoms rudely killing, 
With ice-cold fingers stilling 

The fount that joy had stirr’d. 


When next thy part is taken 
In pageant high and proud, 
Ten thousand shouts may waken, 
But thou wilt be forsaken,— 
Alone amid the crowd. 


Forsaken! Oh, forsaken! 
How could he leave thee so? 
The Ivy must be shaken, 
If the strong Oak is taken 
That close it clung unto. 


Ah! Death is mighty ever, 
The loftiest to remove, 
The firmest bonds to sever ; 
But one thing can he never,— 
Destroy a Heaven-seal’d love. 
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Forsaken? Not forsaken! 
Here dwells his memory ; 
And when the angels waken 

The strain by him partaken, 
Thy husband thinks of thee. 


Forsaken? Not forsaken! 
Thy God is with thee still— 
For him whom He hath taken, 
For thee, the unforsaken, 
His God is earing still. 


——208—__—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForricN InTeELLicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 5th inst. 

EncuanpD.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his annual financial report in the House of 
Commons. He stated that the actual expenditure 
of the government for the past year was £70,838,000, 
and the revenue £69,674,479, showing a deficit of 
£1,160,000. He estimated the revenue for the next 
year at £70,190,000 and the expenditure at £70,040,- 
000, thus leaving a small surplus. In the course of 
his speech, he adverted to the great drawbacks aris- 
ing from the American crisis. The blockade had 
proved more rigorous and extended over a greater 
line of coast than had been anticipated, and the 
effect had been nearly to double the price of cotton. 
The loss on the American trade was great, the ex- 
ports having fallen from nearly £22,000,000 in 1860, 
to £9,000,000 in 1861. Recent returns, however, 
showed some improvement. 

The accounts of the engagement in Hampton Roads 
between the Merrimac and Monitor, with the pre- 
vious destruction of the Cumberland, attracted much 
attention, and much discussion had taken place in 
Parliament on the subject of iron-clad vessels, and 
their efficiency for coast defences, as compared with 
forts. Resolutions had been adopted, providing for 
a suspension of the construction of fortifications at 
Spithead, until the question should be fully consid- 
ered. 

One of the Ministers stated, in relation to Mexican 
affairs, that the British forces had been withdrawn, 
except a small body; that it was not the intention of 
the government that they should join in the expedi- 
tion to the interior, and that only about 100 would 
be left, for the performance of ordinary duties. The 
convention between the Allies and the Mexican gov- 
ernment was approved generally, though not in all 
its details, by the government. 

Preparations for the opening of the great exhibi- 
tion on the lst proximo, were progressing rapidly. 
The Queen had appointed five Commissioners to offi- 
ciate on the occasion, 

The death of Sir James C. Ross, the distinguished 
navigator, is announced. He discovered the North 
Magnetic Pole in 1831, while attached to an expedi- 
tion under his uncle Sir John Ross, and commanded 
an expedition to the Antarctic regions, from 1839 to 
1843, in which he attained a latitude of 78° 10’, the 
highest yet reached in that direction, and approached 
Within 160 miles of the South Magnetic Pole. 

France.—The Moniteur announces that the Empe- 
ror has ordered a reduction of 32,000 men in the 
effective strength of the army, as a commencement of 
the economy promised in the budget. 

Itaty.—Much uneasiness prevails in political cir- 
cles. Ricasoli, the Prime Minister, having resigned 
some time since, Ratazzi, who took his place, has 
been unable, as yet, to form a satisfactory cabinet. 
The principal difficulty appears to be in reference to 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs. Meanwhile, 
Garibaldi has been visiting various cities, in order 
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to organize an armed volunteer force, and has been 
received with much public enthusiasm. 


Mexico.—The latest accounts indicate the proba- 
bility of a renewal of hostilities with France and 
Spain, the English troops having been chiefly with- 
drawn, The French government has disapproved 
the preliminary convention providing for the opening 
of negotiations, has revoked the diplomatic powers 
conferred on its Admiral, and transferred them to 
its Minister in Mexico. The French troops have re- 
tired from Tehuacan, which they occupied under the 
convention, and the Spaniards are said to be with- 
drawing from Orizaba. Zuloaga, the leader of the 
reactionary party in Mexico, has issued a proclama- 
tion calling on his followers to unite with the inva- 
ders, Gen. Almonte, former Mexican Minister to 
Paris, has also issued a proclamation, in which he 
claims to be the agent of the Allies, and advocates 
the establishment of a monarchy, through French 
intervention. President Juarez has demanded of the 
French Minister, the surrender of Almonte, but has 
been refused. 


Domrstic.—The returns thus far received of the 
votes in part of the counties composing the proposed 
State of New Virginia, give for the Constitution 
6,558, against it, 224; for gradual emancipatior, 
5,293, against it, 410. 

The act abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia goes into effect immediately. It provides for 
the appointmeut, by the President and Senate, of 
three Commissioners, to whom loyal persons claiming 
service from those emancipated, may present their 
claims within 90 days, and who shall investigate such 
claims and apportion the money value of those found 
valid; the aggregate amount not to exceed $300 for 
each person shown to have been held by lawful 
claim, No claim to be allowed for slaves brought 
into the District after the passage of the act, nor if 
made by, or derived by transfer from any person who 
has aided the present rebellion. The Commissioners 
to make a final report within nine months, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall pay the amounts 
awarded to claimants. All claimants must file in the 
Circuit Court of the District a written statement of 
the names, &c., of their late slaves, without which 
no claim shall be allowed. Certificates of manumis- 
sion are to be given by said Court. Taking out of 
the District as a slave any manumitted person is 
made felony, punishable by imprisonment from five 
to twenty years. The sum of $1,000,000 is appro- 
priated for carrying the act into effect, and $100,000 
to be expended under the President’s direction, to 
aid in the colonization of such of the liberated per- 
sons as may desire to emigrate, not more than $100 
to be expended for each emigrant. The President 
nominated, as Commissioners, Daniel R. Goodloe, 
formerly of North Carolina, James F. Vinton, of Ohio, 
and James G. Berret, ex-Mayor of Washington; but 
the latter declined the appointment. The Senate 
confirmed the nomination of the others, 

The proposition of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company to re-build the railroad from Win- 
chester to the Potomac, partly destroyed by the 
rebels, has been accepted by the Secretary of War. 
They also design building an iron bridge over the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. 

Postal communication has been restored with 
Waterford and Leesburg, Virginia, and post-offices 
established at both places. 


Military Proceedings.—A force of 4,000 U. S. troops, 
with two gun-boats, on the night of the 12th inst., 
went up the Tennessee river from Pittsburg Landing 
to Eastport, Miss., where they landed, marched in- 
land, and destroyed two bridges on the Mobile and 
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Ohio railroad, for the purpose of cutting off the rebel 
army at Corinth from communication with Alabama. 
A rebel cavalry force at that point was driven off. 
Gen. Mitchell’s division has destroyed the bridges 
over the Tennessee at Decatur and Florence. Gen. 
Halleck has assumed the command at Pittsburg 
Landing, and the army there is reported to be slowly 
advancing towards the rebel position at Corinth, 
which is supposed to be strongly fortified. The 
number of troops there is not known, but it is be- 
lieved to be large. Some skirmishes Lave taken 
place. The official reports of the parties detailed 
for the purpose, state that they buried upon the field 
of the late battle 3,000 of the rebels, and 1,600 of the 
U. S. army. Gen Grant’s official report estimates 
the wounded of the latter at 3,500, and several thou- 
sands were taken prisoners. 

The army of Gen. Banks has been advancing 
southward in the Shenandoah valley, and on the 
18th reached and occupied the village of Sparta, 
Rockingham Co., the rebels retiring after some re- 
sistance, and burning the bridges behind them. 
They are reported to have crossed the mountains 
eastward, apparently towards Gordonsville. The 
rebels from Western Virginia have rétreated east- 
ward before Gen. Milroy, and at the last accounts 
were stated to be constructing fortifications on the 
crest of the Shenandoah mountains. 

A portion of Gen. McDowell's corps moved for- 
ward to Fredericksburg, Va., on the 18th, by a rapid 
march, and after some skirmishing with a rebel force 
which was finally driven across the Rappahannock, 
burning the bridge in its retreat, the suburbs of that 
town on the left bank were occupied, in such man- 
ner as to command the town itself. 

Several partial engagements have occurred between 
portions of the two armies before Yorktown, but 
with no important result. 

Jacksonville, Florida, has been evacuatea by the 
U. S. troops, the force left there being too small to 
hold the place against the threatened attack by a 
much larger body. A number of loyal families, 
chiefly of Northern birth, accompanied the troops on 
their departure. 


Com. Foote, with his flotilla, has proceeded down 
the Mississippi river, and on the 14th attacked Fort 
Wright, at the mouth of the Hatchee river. The 
bombardment continued at the latest accounts. 

The Savannah Republican of the 11th inst. received 
at Fortress Monroe by a flag of truce from Norfolk, 
announces the unconditional surrender, on the pre- 
vious day, of Fort Pulaski, on the Savannah river, 
below the city of Savannah, after a terrible bombard- 
ment from a Federal battery near it. 


Conerrss.—A bill to organize the Territory of 
Lanniwa from the Indian Territory south of Kansas 
and west of Missouri and Arkansas, was introduced 
into the Senate on the 16th. The President sent a 
message to both Houses, announcing that he had 
signed the bill abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and suggesting that in the provision re- 
quiring claims for compensation to be presented 
within 90 days after the passage of the act, there is 
no saving of the cases of minors, femmes couvertes, in- 
sane or absent persons. Presuming the omission to 
be a mere oversight, he recommends that it be sup- 
plied by an amendatory or supplementary act. A 
bill was passed on the 17th, prescribing the qualifi- 
cations of electors in the District of Columbia, re- 
quiring those who may be challenged at municipal 
elections as disloyal, to take the oath of allegiance 
and of past loyalty; also the House bill for establish- 
ing a branch mint at Denver. A resolution was 
adopted on the 18th, calling on the Superintendent 


of the Census for the names of all slaveholders in 
the District of Columbia, and the names, ages, &c., 
of their slaves The committee appointed at the extra 
session to inquire into the destruction of government 
property at the navy yards of Pensacola and Norfolk, 
and the armory at Harper’s Ferry, made a voluminous 
report, censuring the late Administration for gross 
negligence in not taking measures to defend the 
Norfolk navy yard after indications of danger were 
manifest; the present Administration for allowing a 
month to elapse after its inauguration before making 
a movement for the purpose, and the commandant 
of the yard and Capt. Paulding, for destroying the 
vessels and abandoning the yard, without any attack 
having been made, instead of defending it. The Con- 
fiscation bill was debated on the 16th, 18th and 22d, 
by Powell and Davis, of Ky. against, and Howard of 
Mich. in favor of it. A resolution was adopted on the 
21st, calling on the President for information relat- 
ing to the arrest and imprisonment of Gen. Stone. 

The Committee on the case of Senator Stark, of 
Oregon, made a report on the 22d, declaring him dis- 
loyal. The bill for establishing a Department of Ag- 
riculture was taken up, the substitute proposed by 
Wright of Ind. was rejected, and another substitute 


was offered by Foster of Conn., on which no vote was 
taken. 


The House, on the 15th passed a bill defining the 
powers of the Court of Claims, and a resolution ask- 
ing the Secretary of War for information of the 
cause, if any, which has prevented the exchange of 
certain prisoners of war held by the rebels since last 
summer. a resolution reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, under instructions to inquire into the cen- 
sorship of the press, to the effect that the government 
should not interfere with the free transmission by 
telegraph of such intelligence as shall not aid the 
public enemy, except when it may be necessary for 
it to assume the exclusive use of the telegraph for 
its own legitimate purposes, or to assert its right of 
priority in the transmission of despatches, was adopt- 
ed on the 16th. A bill was passed providing for the 
organization ofa Signal Corps in the army; also, one 
appropriating $30,000,000 to pay volunteers, an ad- 
dition made necessary by the number enlisted beyond 
the half million authorized, and $100,000 for bounties, 
&c., to those actually employed in the Western De- 
partment. The Pacific Railroad bill was discussed 
on the 17th and 18th, and postponed to the 28th. 
On the 21st, Cox of Ohio offered a resolution asking 
the Secretary of War for information as to slaves 
brought into the District of Columbia by army officers 
or government agents, and as to the number and the 
disposition made of fugitives. It was laid on the 
table by a vote of 65to 31. A resolution was passed 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to report back 
the bill referred to it to subject to trial and punish- 
ment military officers charged with swindliug. 

A resolution was adopted on the 22d, requesting 
the President to strike from the rolls the name of any 
officer known to have been habitually intoxicated 
while in service. A motion to lay on the table all 
the confiscation bills adversely reported on by the 
Committee on the Judiciary was vegatived, yexs 39, 
nays 65. The first bill was taken up and postponed, 
and one offered by Bingham of Ohio was adopted as 
a substitute for the second. It declares the property 
of all persons engaged in or aiding the rebellion 
lawful subjects of prize and capture, for the indem- 
nity of the United States against the expenses of sup- 
pressing the rebellion; property so seized to be con- 
demned in U.S. District Courts, and sold, the pro- 
ceeds being deposited in the U. S, Treasury. Pen- 
ding the question on the passage of the bill thus sub- 
stituted, the House adjourned. 





